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Memorabilia. 


[s the first August Mercure de France will 
be found a remarkable article by M. Ran- 
dolph Hughes entitled ‘ Vers la Contrée du 
Réve,’ which goes to show that Balzac, 
Gautier and Baudelaire were alike definitely 
disciples of De Quincey. For Balzac the 
writer quotes some striking parallel passages 
between ‘The Opium-eater’ and ‘La Peau 
de Chagrin,’ ‘ Massimilla Doni,’ ‘ Facino 
Cane’ and some other works, We take an 
example from the first-mentioned—not as the 
best but as the shortest : 

Balzac. Une multitude de figures endolories, 
gracieuses et terribles, obscures et lucides, 
lointaines et rapprochées, se leva par masses, 
par myriades, par générations. 

De Quincey [ Musset’s translation ] : 

La mer était comme pavée d’innombrables 
figures, tournées vers, le ciel; pleurant, 
désolées, furieuses, se levant par milliers, par 
myriades, par générations. 

M. Hughes notes with approval Baude- 
laire’s—generally rejected—opinion of Balzac, 
that whereas Balzac’s greatest glory was sup- 
posed to be that of an observer, he was in 
reality a visionary, and a passionate vision- 
ary. The parallel quotations would sustain 
an accusation of actual plagiarism on the 
part of Balzac. 

The quotations from Gautier illustrate a 
dependence upon, or at any rate powerful 
stimulation by, de Quincey pretty convin- 
cingly. M. Hughes maintains that this 
extended from superficial borrowings or 
echoes, to the depths of Gautier’s mind; that 
in fact Gautier owed the best of himself to 

Quincey. In a parenthesis he deplores the 
depreciation of Gautier which has been 
steadily repeated since Faguet began it— 
ox monument de bétise’’ is his term for 


Baudelaire, he endeavours to show, re- 








mained all his life under the increasing influ- 
ence of De Quincey—so much so that it was 
by return to him as to one of the most fruit- 
ful of his sources of inspiration that Baude- 
laire systematically refreshed his powers of 
invention. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
the influence of De Quincey on French litera- 
ture has gone on increasing, reaching even to 
the Surréalistes. For French literature it 
has been much stronger than for English 
literature, and many of the greatest masters 
in nineteenth-century French poetry have 
throughout every stage of their career been 
deeply penetrated by it. 


[N La Nouvelle Revue Francaise for 1 Aug., 

M. André Suarés, under the heading 
‘Chronique de Caerdal,’ has an amusing 
paragraph about La Fontaine. For the 
Greeks in Homer, he says, there is an answer, 
a response, to everything: action, man, 
nature, morality, times and places. If one 
asks who, among the moderns, is in this same 
fashion universal and instant in response, one 
finds at first sight no one; but, on reflection, 
in a world where the interests of the state 
have taken up all the room and left none to 
the gods, the one poet who has an answer 
to everything, the right word for every case 
and for all and every person, is La Fontaine. 
‘‘T am myself,’’ he continues, ‘‘ astonished 
at having to acknowledge this and to recog- 
nize everywhere his completely satisfying and 
familiar presence. I come to understand that 
the rarest virtue in La Fontaine—who was 
as great an artist as he was a poet—is his 
seeming simplicity, his kinship with Mon- 
taigne: that genius for living which dwelt in 
both of them. La Fontaine is Montaigne 
turned great poet: he raises the Essays up to 
poetry ’’. 


HE Chronicle of the Annual Register for 
the days Aug. 12 to Aug. 18, 1839, has 
more than usual to relate. The chief items 
have to do with the Chartists: Metropoli- 
tan Chartist Demonstration; Chartist trials 
at Chester. We noticed however, the follow- 
ing curious minor events. On the 12th in 
the Lancaster Insolvent Debtor’s court, one 
George Connard, said to be a man of good 
moral character, was refused leave to take 
the oath required by law before his release 
from confinement, on the ground that he 
professed himself an Owenite, one who did 
not believe in a ‘‘ future state of punish- 
ment.’’ This was his second appearance, and 
he now said that the starving condition of 
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his family and his own misery had convinced 
him that this denial placed him in a dan- 
gerous position. He had not known his 
religious opinions would be enquired into in 
court: he desired now to retract them and 
take the oath. The commissioner said that 
that declaration would not do, and sent the 
man back to gaol. 

On the 15th an action which much ex- 
cited the sporting world was tried at the 
Liverpool assizes: A colt, called Bloomsbury 
owned by a Mr. Ridsdale won the Ascot 
Derby stakes; Mr. Ridsdale’s right to the 
money won was disputed by Lord Lichfield, 
whose horse had come in second, The ground 
for this was the fact that Bloomsbury was 
described as a colt by Mulatto out of Scrog- 
gins’s dam, whereas he was in fact a colt 
out of that dam by Tramp. By the New- 
market rules, which were observed at Ascot, 
a winning horse which either had been mis- 
named or had had his pedigree wrongly des- 
cribed was disqualified; the stakes must go 
to the second horse and all bets were void. 
A great deal of contradictory evidence was 
offered regarding the paternity of Blooms- 
bury, but eventually the jury decided for 
Mr. Ridsdale, a verdict which ‘‘ was re- 
ceived with loud applause in which even the 
counsel joined.’’ 


THE Summer number of English contains 
four pleasant essays. Mr. T. Sturge 
Moore has a penetrating account of Yeats. 
An interesting point in this is the reason for 
Yeats’s ‘‘ slowly and reluctantly ’’ abandon- 
ing verse as a medium for the stage: ‘‘ he 
could not get it spoken.’’ In view of the per- 
fection with which the verse has been spoken 
in Mr. T. S. Eliot’s ‘ Murder in the Cathe- 
dral’ and ‘The Family Reunion ’—in view 
also of the considerable improvement we have 
noticed of late years in some of the speaking 
of Shakespeare’s verse—we should say the 
matter was that Yeats arrived at the theatre 
too early. Mr. Guy Boas discusses ‘ The 
Problem of English and the School Certifi- 
cate.’ One of his counsels is the adoption, in 
examination papers in English, of the ques- 
tion expliquée, a device which has already 
come into fashion in modern language papers 
and is designed to test the candidate’s power 
to think for’ himself effectively on what is 
before him. Perhaps power to think for one- 
self effectively is with most candidates in 
school examinations rather at a low ebb. Mrs. 
Mona Wilson writes sympathetically about 
poor Kit Smart; apropos of Mr. Force 
Stead’s edition of Smart’s Jubilate Agno 








(‘Rejoice in the Lamb’). She quoty 
Smart’s vigorous description of his ow 
talent : 

For my talent is to give an im i 
words ~ punching, that when the sonia — 
his eye upon ’em, he takes up the image from 
mould which I have made. 

There seems a little mixing of metaphor 
here, yet the sentence conveys well what he 
means. Mr. W. L. Bond writes about the 
Letters of Mary Russell Mitford, and quotes 
some amusing bits of literary criticism from 
them such as, that Sir Walter Scott “ never 
could write ‘Guy Mannering.’ I am sure, it 
is morally impossible.”’ In that, as in many 
of her opinions mentioned here, good Mis 
Mitford has been proved sadly wrong: 
though it should be said that in one or two 
(say her instant admiration of Keats, and 
her eventual admiration of Jane Austen) she 
rather anticipated posterity. Her mother 
once met Jane Austen in Jane’s youth and 
pronounced her ‘‘ the prettiest, silliest, most 
affected husband-hunting butterfly.”” What 
one observes here is that Jane is definitely 
considered pretty. Are there any other 
equally strong pronouncements on that point! 
We do not recollect one, 


[HE August Connoisseur has an interesting 

article, with many illustrations, on Hun. 
garian Peasant Pottery, by Mrs. Sheila 
Irving Rein. Pre-sixteenth-century examples 
are rare, though in Transylvania and Upper 
Hungary the searcher may find beautiful 
Gothic stove tiles. Among forms of decora- 
tion in vessels made from the sixteenth cen- 
tury onwards, were lumpy reliefs in clay, 
copied from wood carving. Embroidery als 
was imitated in pottery. But the simple pot. 
tery in use among the peasants was commonly 
plain green and without decoration. When 
painting came in it was done with an instr 
ment made from the pierced tip of a cow's 
horn through which the colour was squeezed 
and applied much as a confectioner makes 
his ornaments on the icing of a cake. Her 
are illustrated a Miksa (Mickie) jug and 
tobacco jar, a speciality of Tiszafurd—Mickie 
being a red-faced peasant with a heavy 
moustache, the idea for which is thought to 
have come from the English ‘‘ Toby jug.” 
Upper Hungarian pottery owes much 
the Habans, German-speaking refugees in the 
early fifteenth century. With some deter 
oration through the introduction of factories, 
this attractive peasant art retained much of 
its charm at least down to the end of tht 
eighteenth century. 
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Literary and Historical 
na Notes. 


THE BRITISH CEMETERY AT 
ALEPPO. 


HERE existed until recently in the Azizieh 
quarter of Aleppo an ancient Christian 
cemetery, one part of which was set aside for 
for the use of Protestants. It was entered by 
a gateway bearing the inscription :— 
PROTESTANT CEMETERY 

1584 
surmounted by a communion-cup in stone, 
and it contained the graves, mainly British, 
of a number of British Consuls and officials 
of the Levant Company’s factory, and of 
private persons; among them may be men- 
tioned the following :— 

(1) Nevit Coxe, 1697-1739, son of Richard 
Coxz, Consul of Syria and Palestine. 

(2) Jonn Aspott, English Consul at Tri- 
poli, d. 25 March, 1780, aged fifty-one in the 
twelfth year of his consulate. 

(3) NaTHANIEL WitL1am WerRYy, d. 6 Feb., 
1855, for eighteen years Levant Company 
Consul in Smyrna, and twenty-one years Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul in Aleppo and 
Syria. 

(4) Francts Taytor, b. 29 Sept., 1669, in 
the parish of Abbey-holm in the County of 
Cumberland, d. 21 Nov., 1733. He was 
Chiaux (Kavass) to the British nation 
eighteen years. 

(5) Craupe Hays, son of Claude Hays, d. 
1730, ‘‘ Cancellor ’”? of the British nation in 
Aleppo. 

(6) Grorce Smit [see ‘ D.N.B.’ liii. 39], 
Assistant in the Department of Oriental 
Antiquities, British Museum, d. at Aleppo 
Aleppo 19 Aug., 1876. A granite tablet was 
owe to his memory by the Trustees of the 

ritish Museum in recognition of his merit 
and great services in the promotion of Bibli- 
tal learning, and is still well preserved. 





_ Owing to the growth of the Azizieh quarter 
im recent years, this burial-ground was put 
out of use by the municipal authorities in 
1927, when new cemeteries were provided out- 
side the town limits. 

In December, 1938, the British Consul at 
Aleppo, Mr. A. W. Davis, reported that the 
Municipality had notified the Christian com- 
munities that all inhumations in the old 


cemetery must be transferred by the interested 
parties to the new cemeteries by 31 March, 
1939, after which the site of the old cemetery 
would be cleared, levelled, and made available 
for building purposes, all remaining graves 
being destroyed in the process. 

It was obvious that it would be impossible 
to trace the relatives of most of those buried 
there. Mr. Davis was asked for further in- 
formation, and reported that there were 131 
visible graves; and that the remains and 
tablet of George Smith had already been 
moved to the new cemetery, at the expense of 
the British Museum. 

He added an interesting detail: that the 
earliest reference to the old cemetery was con- 
tained in the following extract from a letter 
addressed to Consul Lannoy at Aleppo by the 
Levant Company in London on 1 Sept., 1670: 

We are sorry you are destitute of a Burying 
place, whereof we suppose you may without any 
great difficulty be supplyed. And if you find 
noo other more convenient than that you 
meficon, at ye rate of $150, we leave you at 
liberty to agree for it and make use thereof. 
And we think it meete that a small Duty of 
5 Des. be taken for every person that shall be 
buryed (as hath bin a Custome at Smyrna) to 


be put to the Compa.’s Acct; untill the sd. sum 
of $150 shalbe reimbursed. 


There is little mention of the old cemetery 
in correspondence between the Consulate and 
the Foreign Office. In 1887 Consul Patrick 
Henderson asked for a sum of £200 to sur- 
round it with a high wall, as it was being 
used as ‘‘ the playground of the street arabs 
and the drinking place of all the scum of the 
town,’’ mentioning incidentally that one of 
the interments was of “Mr. THomson, a 
brother of the Archbishop of York ’’; but 
the Treasury refused the money, holding that 
it was a charge that should properly fall on 
the British residents of Aleppo and the rela- 
tives of persons buried there. 

Meanwhile, on 19 Feb., 1939, Mr. W. M. 
Christie, who had been pastor of the German- 
Swiss community at Aleppo 1895-1911, pub- 
lished a letter in the Observer, appealing for 
preservation of the old cemetery. He men- 
tioned among the interments, that of a well- 
known oriental traveller, the Revp, Henry 
MavunpreE.tL (1665-1701; ‘ D.N.B.’, xxxvii., 
92), and that the land was acquired from the 
Venetians in 1584, when the first British 
Consul died, William Barret. 





Mr. Davis was instructed to make enquiries 
whether there were any title-deeds to the old 
| cemetery: and replied that the Greek-Ortho- 
' dox and Maronites had such deeds, but the 
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other communities only “prescriptive 
rights ’’; and that he was in communication 
with the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem as to 
provisior. of the funds necessary for the 


removals. 


The matter then went before the local 
Courts, who awarded shares to the varicus 
communities in proportion to the number of 


their adherents in 1914. 


Meanwhile, endeavours were made to trace 
relatives of those buried there, successful in 
four cases; and certain sums of money were 
contributed by them towards the expenses of 


removal. 


But it was still necessary to find another 
£50 or so for the purpose, and an ag was 


made to the British Council for he 
would obviously be ‘‘ bad propaganda 


p; for it 


if an 


ancient British cemetery in the East, with 
its memorials, were allowed to disappear 


without trace. 


The Council generously provided 


the 


money, and forty-eight gravestones were re- 
moved to the new cemetery at Sheikh Mak- 
soud. If funds permit, a fence or railing will 
be placed round the site, with a stone tablet 
briefly recording the removal. The names on 
these gravestones and their lay-out are as 
follows: The rows run approximately N.W. 
to S.E.; Row 1 is on the south-west side of 
the plot, Row 5 on the north-east side :— 


Row I.: 1. Georce Smita, Died 1876. 
2. NATHANIEL Wm. WerrRy, ,, 1855. 
3. Nog TxHEeo. WERRY, » «1888. 
4. Caro.ine T. Caristre, & ,, 1901. 
James C. CHRISTIE, SS  * 
5. Sopata BARKER, >» 1898. 
6. MARIANNE BARKER, »» 1858. 
7. Sotomon P. GotpenserG, ,, 1901. 
8. Perer SHAW, » 1758. 
Row II.: 1. Cartes R. THompson, ,, 1865. 
2. Tomas TURNER, » oa 
3. Joun VAN vE Pvt, oo» | sane 
4. Ciara CLEGG, » 1848. 
5. Martitpa P. Rassam, » 1887. 
6. Eten Cog, »» 1835? 
7. Nitcoterta Epwarps, os. seen 
8. Maung Auice Jaco, » 1890. 
9. Infant daughter of 
CLEGG, >» . ae: 
10. Rosert Conpir Eppy, »» 1858. 
11. CHARLES GOODFELLOW i: es 
Row III.: 1. Three children of »  1719- 
. Joun PurRNELL, Esq., os Aes 
2. Jonn Assort, a. | 
3. Nuicotas Masyr? 
Barwvs? » 1784. 
4. CHARLES GEORGE PREs- 
TON, >). eames 
5. Francis Taytor, Se 
6. Wr.tam Beraet, re 











7. —, mercatoris 

anglicani >: an 
8. Rev. CHRISTOPHER 

BURCKHARDT, » 1818, 
9. Nevin Coxe, 1739, 
10. Joun Pier, M.D. » 12 

Row IV. 1. Rectnatp Bowen, » 1682 
2. DANIEL De BrveEt, » 1697, 
3. Josepn Hopxiys, 5» 1769. 
4. Exiza Usearte, 1738, 
5. Ciaupe Hays, » 17%, 
6. Prrer Bosanquet, » 2 
7. Henry VERNON, » 1694, 
8. ELIZABETH MASEAR (?) ,, 1761, 
9. THomMas BoppIneTon, >» 1680, 
10. NATHANIEL Har.ey, o» | ia 
Row V. 1. Henry MAvnpRELL, » 1701 

2. THomas BLUupworts, en 
3. JOHN SHEPPARD, o a 
4. CHARLEs Ho.ioway, »» 1758, 
5. JOHN —, mercator 

anglus, »» 1685, 
6. NATHANIEL BREweR, >» 1653, 
7. Henricus ABRAHAMUS 

HEIRMANNtS, » ia 

GEORGE HALEs, 1693. 


” '° 
Hieronymus Jacosus Setz ,, 1675, 
BARTHOLOMEW CHAPPEL, ,, 1685, 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


Sa 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE VENUS 
OF MELOS. 


A FRENCH author, M. Jean-Paul Alaux, 
has recently published a book giving 
interesting, hitherto unknown, details of the 
discovery of the statue of Venus of Melos, 
the ancient masterpiece in the Louvre 
Museum. New documents dispose of some of 
the accepted versions or legends about the 
Venus, among others that attributing its dis- 
covery to Dumont d’Urville, the famous 
French Admiral and naval writer, when he 
was a young naval officer. . 
According to this new relation, Olivier 
Voutier, an officer with the rank of Ensign 
of First Class on board the schooner 
L’Estafette, arrived, aboard of this ship, at 
the Aegean island of Melos on 8 April, 1820. 
The young officer, fond of archaeology as 4 
hobby, undertook, on his very arrival, some 
excavations. He chose for them a place where 
there were some ruins, and he was assisted 
in the work by two of the seamen of his ship 
and an islander, Yorgos by name (meaning 
George in Modern Greek). The latter, enter- 
ing the ruins, soon extracted from the rubble 
an important fragment of a statue in gleam- 
ing white marble. Voutier, looking at the 
find, realised at once that the unearthed 
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sulpture was a part of a beautiful work of 
art, if not the masterpiece, by a great classi- 
cal sculptor, it was later ascertained to be, 
and he insisted upon Yorgos pursuing the 
research. From the ruined building, which 
contained a sort of subterranean gallery, 
another fragment of the statue was removed 
ina short time. Voutier, marvelling at the 
find, ran to his ship to fetch paper and pen- 
cil, in order to make a drawing of the dis- 
covered sculptured figure. He was accom- 
panied this time by the French consular 
agent in Melos, M. Brest. The officer, in his 
juvenile elation, urged the official agent to 

y it without delay, for the sum of 400 
piastres, the very low price which Yorgos, un- 
aware of the value of his lucky hit, asked for 
the Venus. Brest, in a less enthusiastic and 
arather red-tape mood, hesitated: ‘‘ But is 
the thing worth so much?” he objected. 
Voutier, not in possession of the money him- 
slf, was only able to obtain from Yorgos an 
option on the statue, on behalf of the French 
Government, until he could communicate 
with authorities less reticent than Brest, and 
LEstafette sailed for Constantinople. On 
10 April, another unit of the French Navy, 
Ia Bonita, cast anchor in the harbour of 
Melos. Brest, awakened at last to the 
importance of the find, took the captain of 
Ia Bonita, Dauriac, to see the statue. The 
Captain, interested, wrote to the French Con- 
sul at Smyrna, David, to acquaint him with 
what had happened and to ask him to take 
vhat steps he thought necessary in the matter. 
Two days later, a third ship of the French 
Navy, the lighter Lionne, arrived at Melos, 
anaval station of safety in these seas, still 
often used by the warships of many nations. 
Her Captain, Duval d’Ailly, saw the statue 
also—it had become the main object of curi- 
sity on the island—and wrote in his turn 
to David, from whom it seems all naval 
dficers thought that the statue’s acquisition 
by France depended. On 16 April, a week 
alter the discovery, another French lighter, 
Ia Chevrette, arrived in the Bay. An officer 
aboard her, Dumont d’Urville, herborizing 
m the island, saw also the statue and made 
a drawing of, and some notes upon it. La 
Chevrette sailed for Constantinople and the 
drawing and notes were submitted to the 
Marquess de Riviére, the French Ambassador 
tothe Porte, who had already been acquainted 
with the matter by Voutier and David. The 
diplomat, who had not paid much attention 
to it all, entrusted the slieie to his Secretary, 
the Count de Marcellus (the famous Secre- 





tary of Chateaubriand, later on at the London 
Embassy, and the writer of well-known 
Memoirs), instructing him to negotiate the 
purchase of the statue, if worth while. Mar- 
cellus, elated by its description and the draw- 
ings shown to him, took a prompt decision. 
On board La Chevrette, and accompanied by 
Dumont d’Urville, he sailed for Melos to 
take possession of the priceless work of art. 
Meanwhile, Yorgos, impatient to conclude 
the affair and seeing that the French 
protracted negotiations beyond limits reason- 
able even in the East, sold the Venus 
to a monk who desired to present the 
status to the governing Pasha, in order 
to redeem certain peccadillos of which 
he was accused. The appearance of the 
French ship in_ the Sashes caused 
trouble. Fresh negotiations started. The 
Greek monk tried to embark the statue aboard 
a Ragusan ship anchored in the port. A 
hand-to-hand fight ensued for its possession, 
among the rival parties, but the irresistible 
argument of glittering gold, brought by Mar- 
cellus. won the day, and the precious marble 
was at last embarked on La Chevrette, with 
the aid of the crew of the Ragusan ship 
itself, probably duly acknowledged by the 
French purchasers. It may even be assumed 
that Yorgos, now fully realising, by the dis- 
pute arisen, the value of his find, obtained 
more than the 400 piastres originally asked 
for and objected to by the candid M. Brest. 
Thus the Greek masterpiece was at last 
secured for King Louis XVIII and the 
Louvre. 

M. Jean-Paul Alaux disposes definitely of 
the legend that the arms of the statue were 
discovered together with the rest, and ‘‘ went 
astray.’’ Voutier, the first fortunate witness 
of the marble’s discovery, is quite categorical 
on this point. No arms were found. Accord- 
ing to his written testimony, when the statue 
was unearthed, it was in three sections, two 
separate blocks, the one for the head 
and the other for the limbs, and then 
the trunk; but there were no arms. 
Voutier adds that a kind of arm was found 
on the spot by Yorgos, but it was so roughly 
carved that it could not be reasonable to 
believe that it belonged to such a perfect work 
of art as the Venus. The missing arms of the 
Goddess will remain a mystery for ever. 

The experts of the Louvre made an attempt 
to complete the mutilated marble; they 
wanted to give back to Venus her arms. Their 
over-zealous care was restrained by Louis 
XVIII, when visiting the new acquisition in 
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the museum. It was wittily said that His 
Majesty was cautious regarding every kind 
of restoration. 

Voutier, who after some years relinquished 
his commission in the French Navy and went 
to Greece to take part in the Greek War of 
Independence, is quite forgotten in the won- 
derful tale of the discovery of the Venus of 
Melos. This is associated with the names of 
Dumont d’Urville, the Marquess de Riviére, 
and Marcellus. On the monument erected to 
the first of these in the Montparnasse ceme- 
tery in Paris, as well as on the pedestal of 
another monument, dedicated to him at 
Condé-sur-Noireau, the famous statue is re- 
produced in a small high-relief, in order to 
commemorate its discovery as one, and not 
the least, of the achievements of the Admiral’s 
career. 

Poor Voutier! His memory is at last vin- 
dicated, although tardily and, as it is to 
be feared, ineffectively. It is so difficult to 
destroy legends! Members of Voutier’s fam- 
ily, however, in possession of an illuminating 
letter from Marcellus, relating the whole true 
story, and fully acquainted with the truth, 
would say, when they were going to see the 
Venus at the Louvre: ‘‘ Let us go to see 
Granny !”’ 

Old ‘“‘Granny’’ had not even arms to 
stretch to her “ grandchildren ’’ in acknow- 
ledgement of their ardent worship, although 
this was not devoid of some family self- 
advertisement. 

DeMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


THE SPIRITUAL FALL. 


(A Note on Joseph Conrad’s Philosophy). 
A 


N his character of the simple-natured sailor, 
Falk, Joseph Conrad has given a graphic 
illustration of crude instinctive feelings. In 
terrible circumstances of shipwreck, Falk suf- 
fered hunger such as drove him to the extrem- 
ity of eating human flesh. He was after- 
wards to suffer an even worse privation : 


He wanted to live. He had always wanted to 
live. So we all do—but in us the _ instinct 
serves a complex conception, and in him this 
instinct existed alone. There is in such simple 
development a gigantic force, and like the 
pathos of a child’s naive and uncontrolled 
desire. He wanted that girl, and the utmost 
that can be said for him was that he wanted 
that particular girl only. I think I saw then 
the obscure beginning, the seed germinating in 
the soil of an unconscious need, the first shoot 
of that tree bearing now for a mature mankind 











the flower and the fruit, the infinite gradation 
in shades and in flavour of our discriminati 
love. He was a child. He was as frank ag q 
child too. He was hungry for the girl, terribly 
hungry, as he had been terribly hungry for 
0 . 

Don’t be shocked if I declare that in my 
belief it was the same need, the same pain, the 
same torture. We are in his case allowed to 
contemplate the foundation of all the emotions 
—that one joy which is to live, and the one 
sadness at the root of the innumerable tor. 
ments. 

This may be compared with another state. 
ment of the ‘one joy ’’ and the “ one sad- 
ness’; 

And the Lord God commanded the man, say. 
ing, Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat: But of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die. 

It needs no gloss of a Jewish Talmud, 
indeed, to disclose the significance of the inter. 
dicted tree. 

Birth into the world, as Sir Thomas Browne 
has observed, is a kind of death ; so the change 
called adolescence—the gradual emergence 
into a modified order of experience—may be 
described as a ‘‘ second death.’’ It isa 
deeper descent into the psychological world. 

At birth, soul and body, spirit and matter, 
are divided as twin-aspects of a single iden- 
tity; but in early childhood they are in far 
closer harmony than is the case in after life, 
There can be few people who have not been 
impressed by the wonderful light in a child's 
eyes, 

To Coleridge, indeed, the physical beauty 
of little children seemed almost ethereal. 
‘Trailing clouds of glory do we come,’ 
wrote Wordsworth, lamenting the declension 
of that glory into the ‘‘ light of common day.” 
Coleridge, in his despairing poem, ‘ Remorse, 
lamented the passing in his own experienc 
of the power of innocence, the “ beauty- 
making quality of joy ’’: 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud. 


Edgar Allan Poe lamented the passing of 
his boyhood’s noon : 

And boyhood is a summer sun 
Whose waning is the dreariest one— 
For all we live to know is known, 
And all we seek to keep hath flown. 

At the period of adolescence, when, accort- 
ing to physiologists, the brain ceases to grow, 
a further partition than that of soul and 
body takes place. Male or female, a child is 
born into the world—not androgynous; 
the disharmony due to such incompletencs 
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takes effect. As a ‘‘ living soul ’’ it had been 
subject to ordinary hunger; now, as what 
might almost be called a “dying soul,” it 
becomes acquainted with that other ‘‘hunger’’ 
which is so graphically described in ‘ Falk.’ 

The harmony that lends childhood its 
enchantment is a harmony of thought and 
feeling, so that a child may be said to think 
with its heart and feel with its mind. With 
the emergence of the amatory instinct, this 
harmony is disturbed as thought and feeling 
tend to fall asunder, changing into intellect 
and emotion. Only upon selfless and ecstatic 
levels of consciousness can the psychological 
synthesis be renewed; the effect of such re- 
newal being a superior, more intense, experi- 
ence than even the ‘“ glory ’’ of childhood, 
to which it corresponds as intuition is related 
to instinct, or ecstasy to happiness. The 
“sun behind the sun’’ of the mystics that 
cast the early glamour, thereupon shines forth 
in its power, not with its rays of light and 
heat disparted. 

There are few, however, who attain to this; 
as, on the other hand, there are few who know 
the misery of complete, or apparently com- 
plete, division: thought’s frigid abstraction, 
as bleak and cold as the icy wastes whither 
the fallen angels in ‘ Paradise Lost’ were 
hurried from fire, or feeling’s torrid sen- 
suality, much resembling that ‘‘ Dungeon 
horrible’? which 

As one great Furnace flam’d, yet from those 

flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible 

Serv’d only to discover sights of woe. 

And the comparison applies to the effects of 

such division, as is illustrated in another of 
Conrad’s stories: the terrible ‘ Heart of 
Darkness,’ the story of a man who “ goes 
native’ in an equatorial wilderness. 
_ Clouded thus and heavy with passion, the 
imagination sinks into materialism; but not 
into death. For, in virtue of its divine ori- 
gin, it cannot but persist as a creative prin- 
tiple; and, working on a nether plane, it pro- 
duces gloom and horror. It is as if the Celes- 
tial sun had turned black, 

Even in normal experience the “‘ shades of 
the prison house ’”’ that begin to gather about 
the adolescent life deepen into capacities of 
gloom and despondency such as a child, who 
is indeed capable of suffering sorrow or dis- 
appointment (or any other form of live, sharp 
alfliction), cannot know. The atmosphere of 
childhood is liable to clouds and mist, but not 
to fog. Depression, or gloom, is produced by 
the state of psychological division and dis- 


harmony which I have described; the condi- 
tion of that other hunger which Conrad’s 
sailor-hermit found an even worse privation 
than want of food. 

Falk, indeed, was of too simple and primi- 
tive a nature to descend into the lowest hells, 
to know the lures that in ‘ Heart of Darkness ’ 
drew Mr, Kurtz into unutterable degradations 
and infernal fires that singed the plumes 
and pinions of his soul as they had fused the 
nerves and withered the hairs of his head. 


II. 


The tree of life and the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil in the Paradise story are 
symbolical of the twin-instincts of egotism 
and sex: the instincts of survival and pro- 
pagation ; the instinct to live and the instinct 
to love, the will to selfhood and the will to 
society; the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, or, in literary terms, the epic and the 
erotic.! I call them twin-instincts because 
they are closely related both at their highest 
and lowest levels—in Conrad’s “‘ root ’’ and 
** flower.”’ 

The African wilderness laid hold of Mr. 
Kurtz by developing in him a barbarous ego- 
tism no less than by awakening aboriginal 
passions in his soul. He was a man of genius 
and an idealist; but his idealism was like a 
chamber swept and garnished, possessed by 
forces that created psychological vortices in 
the air; that is to say, it was occupied by 
energies of an inferior order. He had become 
as one of St. Paul’s reprobates, a lover of 
himself. He suffered from a kind of spiritual 
cancer, as, in another way, did Napoleon, 
whom Conrad describes elsewhere in analogous 
terms. Kurtz possesses “‘no restraint, no 
faith, and no fear’’; and Napoleon is a 
‘* personality without law or faith, whom it 
has been the fashion to represent as an eagle, 
but who was, in truth, more like a vulture.’’ 

If Kurtz had been a personality in whom 
pride predominated over passion, will over 
instinct, he might have been as fascinating 
as Napoleon is to immature imaginations. In 
him, however, both qualities appear almost 
equally. He is both Asmodeus and Satan. 
He not only offers up abominable sacrifices, he 
also ‘‘ presides’? at them—at “‘ certain mid- 
night dances, ending with unspeakable rites”’ ; 
and as he lies dying there appears in his face 
the ‘‘ expression of sombre pride.’’ His last 

1 Ambition and eroticism were the alterna- 
tive temptations considered by the Infernal 
Council in ‘ Paradise Regain’d ’; when ambition 











is decided upon as being the more attractive 
! to a superior mind, 
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words, uttered in a ‘‘ cry that was no more 
than a breath,’’ are, ‘‘The horror! The 
horror !’’ 

Kurtz’s intelligence was ‘‘perfectly clear,’’ 
and was ‘‘concentrated upon himself with 
horrible intensity.’’ In him the cleavage be- 
tween race ay and feeling, egotism and sex, 
was virtually complete: “‘ his soul was mad.”’ 

This lost reprobate is in a very different 
case from Falk, whose instincts and desires 
were commensurate with his nature. He is 
not unnatural; Kurtz is. 

Yet Kurtz, plunged in horror and darkness, 
with his intellect so preternaturally clear, is 
less pitiable (though far more dreadful) than 
another monstrum horrendum of passion de- 
picted by Conrad. This is Dona Rita’s lover, 
Ortega, in ‘ The Arrow of Gold,’ whose soul, 
upon returning from its ‘‘ private hell,’ is 
tormented into an outburst of animal and 
demoniacal violence. If Kurtz is mad, 
Ortega is epileptic. 

E. H. Vis1ax. 


OLDEN CLIMES AND MISSING 
PREDICATES (See ‘The Poet,’ ante 

p. 62).—It was open to anyone until, let us 
say, the middle of the nineteenth century, to 
write “‘ golden clime ’’ of his own accord and 
without reproach. Still, Keats and Tenny- 
son (see the reference) must have noticed the 
expression in Blake’s little Song of Experi- 
ence, ‘‘ Ah, Sunflower,’’ and might have re- 
tained it consciously or unconsciously. It 
could not be used now, if only because the 
‘Oxford Dictionary ’ has stigmatized ‘‘clime’’ 
as poetical—which rather cruelly stigmatizes 
“poetical.” ‘‘ Golden,’ besides having 
grown tarnished likewise, is probably charge- 
able with helping to keep alive the less 
respectable ‘‘ olden,’’ and that in two ways: 
as a convenient rhyme and by a false analogy. 
Those eight lines to the Sunflower, by the 
way—as musical and nearly as meaningless 
as some of Shakespeare’s songs, and like 
them sounding as though written for an 
existing air—dispense with a principal verb 
as persuasively as Prospero does throughout 
his eighteen-line sentence in Act V, sc. i. In 
the magician’s self-glorifying acknowledg- 
ments to his elves ‘‘ your aid’’ instead of 
‘* whose aid,’’ and in Blake’s delicate exhala- 
tion ‘‘ Thou countest ’’ for ‘‘ Who countest,’’ 
would rectify the syntax, if that were neces- 
sary; but both the song and the dramatic 
passage can be enjoyed as pure apostrophes. 


W. W. G. 








ICTURE POST-CARDS.—It may be of 
use to some future searcher to insert jn 
‘N. & Q.’ a note of the long and full article 
on this subject in L’Intermédiaire for 15-3 
July from the pen of M. Pierre Dufay. Some 
claim is put forward for Switzerland as the 
country of the inventor of the picture post. 
card, but, as shown in the article, the best 
evidence gives the invention to Germany. 


R. 


‘* TTEART-BALM.”’—This is the American 

word for alimony, an allowance made to 
a wife when legally separated from her hus. 
band, or while the action in court. is still 
pending. As the word is not included in Mr, 
Partridge’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang,’ presum- 
ably it has not yet become familiar over here, 
In the United States such actions at law 
have become so common as to involve huge 
sums of money. A recent estimate declares 
that £220,000,000 a year is paid by husbands, 
while £430,000,000 a year more goes in legal 
expenses on matrimonial cases. The film 
‘* stars’ give a good lead for changing hus- 
bands and the causes one sees assigned for 
the need of separation are occasionally sur- 
prising, as if the parties had thought little of 
essential points of agreement. I am reminded 
of George Eliot’s question in ‘ Middle 
march ’ :— 


Has anyone ever pinched into its pilulous 
smallness the cobweb of  pre-matrimonial 
acquaintanceship? 

T.. Cpa 


EWSPAPER JARGON.—Newspapers in 

the United States are given to using words 
in their headlines that are not used in 
ordinary speech or writing. Many of these 
are stilted, archaic, or obsolescent. Others 
are colloquial or slang. My guess is, many 
of them being shorter than the usual word, 
that they are used to meet exigencies of space, 
Following are examples: ‘Harris asks 
probe (for ‘investigation’) of sale”; 
“maniac slays (‘murders’) boy”; “ pros 
perity rife (‘ prevalent”) in Virginia”; 
“held as gun toter (‘carrier’) ”; ‘‘ seized 
(‘ arrested ’) as auto thief ’’ ; ‘‘ handling Yule 
(‘ Christmas’) mail ’’; ‘“‘ woman attempts to 
flee (‘escape from’) cell’’; ‘‘ German 
socialists oust (‘turn out’) cabinet”; 
‘friends to be bearers (‘ pall-bearers ’) at 
Durant funeral”; “ revolution is nipped 
(‘ defeated’) in Portugal.”’ 


E. E. Enprcson. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





pecone OF BURY ST. EDMUND’S AND 

LOUGHTON.—I am endeavouring to 
find genealogical facts, and if possible the kin, 
of the Jacobs family of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Suffolk, or its vicinity, of the particular 
lineage to which my _great-grandfather, 
Thomas Jacobs was related. 

Thomas Jacobs I. was the husband of Mary 
The mourning cards which 
I have in my possession indicate that this 
Thomas Jacobs was born about 1776, for his 
reads that he died in his eighty-fourth year 
and was ‘‘ Interred at Loughton Church on 
June 24, 1860,’’ and the one of Mary Jacobs 
indicates that she was in her ninety-seventh 
year upon her interment at Loughton Church 
in 1879. Loughton Church is St. John’s 
Church in Loughton. 

Thomas Jacobs I. probably settled in 
Loughton before 1819, because my grand- 
father, Thomas Jacobs II. who married Har- 
riet Bacon, the daughter of the village 
patriarchs, Henry and Sarah Bacon, at 
Trinity Church, Gray’s Inn, London, on 
Aug, 17, 1859, was born there on July 5, 1819. 

According to my cousins (Mrs. D, Clark— 
née Sear—The Cottage, 22, Stoney Path, and 
Charles Jacobs, J.P., Norham Lodge, 26, 
Stoney Path, both places of Baldwin’s Hill, 
Loughton, Essex, who were made known to 
me by my letter of inquiry to the Editor of the 
Essex Chronicle, which was published on 
May 6, 1938, and which was answered in the 
May 20, 1938, issue of that paper by Mrs. D. 
Clark), there were born to Thomas Jacobs I. 
and his wife, Mary Jacobs, Sarah, Ann, 
Frances Mary (who became Mrs. John Hig- 
gins, the grandmother of Mrs. D. Clark), 
James Jacobs (the father of Charles Jacobs, 
J.P.), and the previously mentioned Thomas 
Jacobs II. whose descendants (one of whom 
is buried in Toronto, Ontario, Canada) are in 
Buffalo, New York (my birthplace), in the 
vicinity of Illinois near Chicago, and at pre- 
sent in Fairmont, West Virginia, United 
States of America. There may have been 
another son and another daughter of Thomas 
I. and Mary Jacobs. 

It is possible that Thomas Jacobs I. was 
born elsewhere, but at the present, I am 
assuming that he was born in Bury St. 

1und’s or within its vicinity. Will any 
_ kin living in that area write to me? 
i 


ll someone knowing of the genealogy of ' 











this particular Jacobs family, or of relatives 
kindly write to me, or notify those relatives 
of this inquiry? 

James H, Jacoss. 


212, Dearborn Street, Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, United States of America. 


OODWIN.—Can anyone give information 
as to the parentage of the Very Rev. Wil- 
liam Goodwin, D.D., scholar of Westminster 
School, then at Christ Church, Oxford, 1573; 
Sub Almoner to Queen Elizabeth, 1590; Chan- 
cellor of York, 1605; Dean of Christ Church, 
1611-1620? His daughter Anne (d. 11 Aug., 
1627) married the Rev. John Prideaux, 
Rector of Exeter College and afterwards 

Bishop of Worcester, 1641-1650. 

H. P.-G. 


‘3 STRAY LETTER-BOY ON AN 

OBSTINATE MULE.’’—Will someone 
kindly annotate this phrase for me? Was a 
‘‘ letter-boy ’’ at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century a regular deliverer of letters, 
like our postman, or a sort of express mes- 
senger sent out on occasion? Would either be 
usually accommodated with a mount? Also, 
were mules more used for ordinary purposes 
in those days than they have been since? 


B. S. H. 


PRUCE-BEER.—What exactly was this? 
The first quotation for it indicated by 
the Shorter Oxford Dictionary is dated 1741. 
It seems to have been for some time a fashion- 
able drink. Thus, it is mentioned once or 
twice in ‘Emma.’ What was it made of? 
Was it a home product? When did it go 
out of fashion—for one never hears of it now ? 
I should be glad, too, of literary references 
to it, and of any information as to whether 

and where it is now made. 

wa, 


WICE-BAKED APPLES. — It seems to 
have been the custom at one time to bake 
apples at two goes. Careful people even 
baked them thrice—like Mr. Woodhouse, or 
his cook by his instructions, in‘ Emma.’ How 
were these repeated bakings regulated and 
what was supposed to be the point of them? 
Do the very best chefs continue the practice? 


B. 8. H. 


‘““WFONS MEG.’’—I seek authoritative in- 

formation as to who made the celebrated 
piece of ordnance called ‘‘ Mons Meg,”’ said 
to have been presented by members of the 
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MacLellan family (Lords of Kirkcudbright) 
to King James II in 1455, when he arrived 
with an army at Carlinwark, to besiege the 
castle of Thrieve. 

There is a tradition that the cannon was 
made at Kirkcudbright by a smith named 
Brawny Kim, or McKim, and his sons, and 
that it was so called after the smith’s wife. 
Another story is that the cannon was cast at 
Mons, in Flanders. 


JaMES SrTON-ANDERSON. 


OUBRAY FAMILY. — Galfrid de Mou- 
bray, one of the magnates Scotiae from 
1287 to 1294, who swore fealty to Edward I, 
married the second daughter of the Red 
Cumyn, and had five sons. The fourth son 
is supposed to have been the Sir Philip de 
Moubray who was governor of Stirling Castle. 
I desire to know the names of the first, 
second, third and fifth sons, and whether they 
married and had issue. 


JAMES SrTON-ANDERSON. 


HE ROSE OF THE K.O.S.B.—I under- 
stand that the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers are one of the Regiments who are 
entitled to wear a rose in their head-dress 
on the anniversary of the battle of Minden. 
Can any reader inform me if the rose should 

be red or white? 

H. 8. ‘G. 


OCKSPUR STREET.—Why is this street 
so named ? 
H. S. G. 
[Wheatley in ‘London Past and Present’ 


says that why the street is so called is 
unknown.] 


ICKENS AS A PLAGIARIST.—1I have 
just discovered that Dickens’s famous 
description of Mr. Squeer’s eye—‘‘ popular 
prejudice runs in favour of two’’—is taken 
bodily from Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals,’ Act III, 
Scene i. This is not given in Gurney Benham. 
Are any other of Dickens’s more famous 
phrases known to be frank plagiarisms ? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
HE KING’S (QUEEN’S) ARMS.—Could 


anyone mention instances in which the 
sign of an inn known as the King’s Arms was 
changed to the Queen’s Arms upon the acces- 
sion of a Queen: and vice versa? Was such 
a change usual? 


INQUIRER. 


' 





$$$. 


POMINIQUE, THE ROPE-DANCER. — 

Students of eighteenth-century stage his 
tory have probably come across this man’s 
name. Is anything known of his origin or, 
at any length, of his history? Had he ever 
a school for training in his art? I should 
be glad of any sort of information about him 
or about where to look for information, 
beyond contemporary newspapers. 


L. L, 


OMEN ROPE-DANCERS: ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS WANTED.—Has anyone come 
across illustrations anywhere of women rope. 
dancers—especially of the eighteenth century? 
Are there anywhere portraits of a Mrs. 
Reverant and a Mrs. Garman, who were 
eighteenth-century rope-dancers? [ should be 
glad to hear of other names of women rope- 
dancers, with particulars of their careers if 
any survive, and notes of any pictures of 

them. 

L. L. 


““ (YORMED.’’—Can any of your readers 
tell me the meaning and derivation 
of this word? At p. 32 of ‘ David Copper- 
field’ Peggotty, the family servant, told 
David that any reference to his generosity 
was the only subject on which her brother 
showed a violent temper, and would swear 
a dreadful oath that he would be ‘“‘Gormed ” 
if he didn’t cut and run for good, if it was 
ever mentioned again, 
ArtTHur W. Marks. 
Auckland, N.Z. 
[Gorm ” or “gawm” is slang for “ God 


damn ”’; “ be gormed ” is the like for “ be God- 
damned.”’] 


re LAMBSUCKLE.” :—This is the name of 
a plant. Can any reader identify it? 


J. H, R. 


HE AGE OF PIGEONS.—Could anyone 
refer me to any account of pigeons which 
gives particulars of the age which any indivi- 
duals of the species have attained? Would 
twenty years be a long life for a pigeon? Do 
any records of carrier-pigeons or of domesti- 
cated pigeons concern themselves with this? 


CoLuUMBA. 


HE RIVERSIDE.—People rather tend to 
depreciate the charms of a riverside home, 
alleging that it must be low and damp—the 
high and dry being now what is sought for. 
But I believe there is a good deal of poetry 
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extolling the river-side and expressing the | 
wish to live there. Thus Borrow in ‘ Laven- 
gro’ wishes for 

A house to live in shaded with trees and 

near to the riverside. 

Could any reader cite other instances from 

poetry of a wish to live by a river? 
PIscaToR. 


[aE BISHOP’S PURPLE CASSOCK.—I 
should be grateful for being told: 


. 1. When and where this was first of all 


adopted ? 

2. Whether, by Bishops of the Reformed 
Churches, it was dropped immediately after 
accepting the Reformation ? 

3. By whom in the Anglican Church and 
when it was first re-adopted? and whether it 
is in very general use outside the Roman 
Church, 

R. H. E. F. 


PRICE ON A HEAD.—Where do we first 

hear of setting a price on a man’s head ? 
Was the expression at first to be taken liter- 
ally—the victim’s head to be brought in? 

I should be glad to be told what is the 
highest price ever recorded as set on a head 
and—what is perhaps of yet greater interest 
—what the lowest. Were the first prices so 
set, set on the heads of slaves? 

O. N. H. 


EBECCA WALLACE.—Is this personage 
an invention of Dumas? She is sup- 
posed to have been a mistress of Charles IT. 


D. K. R. 


NGLISH PRINCES NAMED JOHN.— 
Can any one give me a list of these? I 
know of the eldest son of Edward I and 
Eleanor of Castile who died in infancy. 
George V also had a son of the name who 
died as a boy. That the name John was not 
avoided because of the reputation of King 
John is shown by its having been chosen by his 
_— for the child who would have been 
ing. 


N. 


EM WANTED.—Can anyone direct me 

_to a poem that was in the school 
teading-books about 1880? It told of two street 
Arabs who picked up an apple in the gutter. I 
know neither title nor author, but it contains 
the unforgettable line: 





“Tt has been rather knocked about, but it’s 
a good one still.” 
Epwarp J. G. Forss. 


Replies. 





PLACE-NAMES, INCLUDING TREES 
OR PLANTS. 


(clxxvi. 367, 410; clxxvii. 48). 


F, as it appears from the contributions 
under this heading, there are several in- 
stances of place-names being derived from the 
names of trees, it also seems that examples of 
flowers being used for the same purpose are 
surprisingly few. On which account it is a 
pity that in 1750 the little turning in the 
City of London, which leads off Tower Hill 
and runs along the eastern side of Tower 
Green, was renamed—by its then owner— 
Cooper’s Row, because for five hundred years 
until that date it was called Woodruff Lane. 
The authorities of Talbot House (once of 
Poperinghe and Ypres) who occupy what is 
now 42, Cooper’s Row, have happily found a 
means of preserving, and of drawing the at- 
tention of passers-by to, the former name. 
They have placed a tablet on the wall of their 
premises and on it is painted a sprig of 
woodruff underneath which is written: 
This sprig of Woodruff is here 
to remind you that Cooper’s Row 
was once called Woodruff Lane. 

The former Woodruff Lane was just inside 
the City wall (the best section of the original 
Roman work visible to-day is to be seen in 
the vaults of Barber’s Warehouse a few yards 
higher up than Talbot House). In olden days 
it was customary to hang garlands of dried 
leaves of woodruff, well-known for their sweet 
fragrance, in City churches, and maybe for 
this purpose the plant was encouraged to grow 
on the site of the lane to which it gave its 
name, 

H. G. L. K. 


ERMAN WAR SONGS (clxxvii. 66). — 
Ernst Lissauer, who was born in Berlin 
in 1882 and died in Vienna on his fifty-fifth 
birthday, seems to have been inspired in his 
youth by the ‘‘ Bible and the Sword ”’ spirit 
of warlike Protestantism. The war stirred 
him to write the ‘ Hymn of Hate,’ which first 
appeared in Jugend, a weekly Munich paper, 
in September, 1914. 

I transcribe here the German text in accord- 
ance with the desire of your correspondent : 
Was schiert uns Russe und Franzos? 

Schuss wider Schuss und Stoss um Stoss, 
Wir lieben sie nicht, 
Wir hassen sie nicht, 
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Wir schiitzen Weichsel und Wasgaupass, 
Wir haben nur einen einzigen Hass, 
Wir lieben vereint, wir hassen vereint, 
Wir haben nur einen einzigen Feind: 
Den Ihr alle wisst, den Ihr alle wisst, 
Er sitzt geduckt, hinter grauer Flut, 
Voll Neid, voll Wut, voll Schlaue, voll List, 
Durch Wasser getrennt, die sind dicker als Blut. 
Wir wollen treten in ein Gericht 
Einen Schwur zu schwoéren, Gesicht in Gesicht, 
Einen Schwur von Erz, den verblist kein Wind, 
Einen Schwur fiir Kind und fiir Kindeskind, 
Vernehm das Wort, sagt nach das Wort, 
Es wialze sich durch ganz Deutschland fort: 
Wir wollen nicht lassen von unserem Hass, 
Wir haben alle nur einen Hass, 
Wir lieben vereint, wir hassen vereint, 
Wir haben alle nur einen Feind: 

England! 


In der Bordkajute, im Feiersaal, 
Sassen Schiffsoffiziere beim Liebesmahl, 
Wie ein Siabelhieb, wie ein Segelschwung, 
Einer riss | en empor den Trunk, 
Knapp und knallend wie Ruderschlag, 
Drei Worte sprach er: “ Auf den Tag!” 

Wem galt das Glas? 
Sie hatten alle nur einen Hass, 

Wer war gemeint? 
Sie hatten alle nur einen Feind, 

England! 
Nimm du die Vélker der Erde in Sold, 
Baue Walle aus Barren von Gold, 
Bedecke die Meerflut mit Bug bei Bug, 
Du rechnetest klug, doch nicht klug genug, 
Was schiert uns Russe und Franzos? 
Schuss wider Schuss und Stoss um Stoss, 
Wir kimpfen den Kampf mit Bronze und Stahl 
Und iachliessen Frieden irgend einmal; 
Doch werden wir hassen mit langem Hass, 
Wir werden nicht lassen von unserem Hass, 
Hass zu Wasser und Hass zu Land, 
Hass des Hauptes und Hass der Hand, 
Hass der Hammer und Hass der Kronen, 
Drosselnde Hass von siebzig Millionen, 
Sie lieben vereint, sie hassen vereint, 
Sie haben alle nur einen Feind: 
England! 
Lissauer declared later that he wrote the 

‘ Hymn of Hate’ as the result of a passionate 
impulse during the first weeks of the war, and 
that he never foresaw its extraordinary dif- 
fusion and popularity. After the war he was 
attacked as a Jingo and a promoter of inter- 
national hatred, and this led to a libel suit 
in the course of which he stated that he re- 
gretted that he had written the poem. 


G. CaTALANI. 


UERIES FROM A DEVONSHIRE YEO- 
MAN’S HOUSEHOLD DIARY (elxxvii. 
80).—2. In Nare’s Glossary, p. 227 (edit. 
1901) under ‘ Days-Work,’ there is a quota- 
tion from ‘ Norden’s Surveiors Dialogue,’ 
1610: 
You must know that there goe 160 perches to 





one acre, 80 perches to half an acre, 40 

to one whe Raga sv 4 is } of an acre, ton ie 
work to a roode, four perches to a daies work 
16 foot, and a halfe to a perch. : 

The question is more fully and accurately 
answered in ‘ The English Village Commun- 
ity ’ (4th edit., 1890) by the late Frederick 
Seebohm. Just as the number of oxen in a 
team varied, so did the texture of the land. 
Consequently ‘‘a days-work’’ was not the 
same area in every county, or even in con- 
tiguous parishes, or divisions of a single 
“‘ open field.”’ 

5. I have not seen the full context in which 
the word ‘‘aneller’’ appears, but I am 
inclined to connect it with ‘‘anele,” to 
anoint, or the addition of oil to other ingredi- 
ents, to modify their effect and facilitate ap- 
plication of the remedy, A.0.C 


2. A ‘‘ journey’ is not usually applied as 
a measure except in so far as the area of land 
ploughed can be calculated by the ‘‘ journey.” 
Your correspondent will, no doubt, be fully 
aware that a ‘‘ journey’’ is usually calcu- 
lated as six hours’ work for a team of horses, 
and if a ploughman worked his team continu- 
ously through that period of time he would 
calculate it as two journeys which constitute 
a day’s work. 

It is highly probable that the reference to 
measurement mentioned by your correspondent 
has a connection with peat, in which case a 
length of peat extending over 40 yards, two 
turfs wide, would be calculated as a ‘“‘ jour- 
ney.”’ Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dic- 
tionary’ should help. 

4. ‘“Whord’’ is an obsolete form of 
‘“‘ hoard,”’ and it is contained in vol. x., p. 97, 
of the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


The replies of my old Dartmoor friend, 
Mr. John Harvey, to some of the queries 
by Miss Darane Drake are: 

2. ‘‘ They used to allow that a man should 
plough about an acre a day with horses 
years agone.’’ ; 

4. ‘‘ Perhaps ’tis keeping apples or urding 
apples.” (Urding = whording = hoarding). 

5. “I cuden’ say what tree ’tis, but the 
rind or bark of a tree was used for sich 
things” (i.e. veterinary medicines). 

FreDERIC ConNETT WHITE. 

Glenthorne, Shaldon, Devon. 


THE DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE MS. PLAY ‘SIR THOMAS 
MORE’ (clxxvii. 78).—Mr. Eactes has 
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had no greater luck than others in his en- 
deavour to date the manuscript play of 
‘More’ from internal evidence. The 
Brownists had sufficient notoriety to figure 
in Nashe’s mock ‘ Prognostication’ for 1591 
(‘ Works’: ed. McKerrow, iii. 391), so that 
we cannot very well narrow the limits of 
date in the way Mr. Eacuzs suggests. 

Of course, if we could, it would be easier 
to dispose of the strong case for Shakes- 
peare’s authorship of the Insurrection 


‘scene, since those who, like Mr. Eactes, 


think there were others available, might 
then dispose of the striking parallels of 
thought and expression by saying they were 
borrowed plumes. But when Mr, EKacies 
suggests Drayton, his unsupported conjecture 
is really much less convincing than the 
orthodox view. 

I do not know why it is relevant to observe 
that the Insurrection scene is written in a 
hand which appears elsewhere in the play, 
in portions ‘‘ of no particular merit.”’ 

It is not now considered that hand D is 
the same as that of the copyist and reviser 
“C”; but Mr, Eacres seems to return to 


this view. And if the hand is that of a 
copyist, the merit of what he _ copies 
is not evidential as to the authorship 


of any portion of the aa in which 
it can be traced. Actually, among the 
transcriptions is Addition 3, one of the 
most Shakespearian fragments in ‘ More,’ a 
speech of only 21 lines but displaying his 
characterisic turn of mind on the subject 
of ambition, and, as very high authorities 
have shown, his diction and _ blank-verse 
structure in almost every line. 


H. W. Crunpdett. 


ASSUMED SINGULAR (clxxvii. 80).—A 

yet more amusing instance of this was 
furnished to me a_ week or two ago by a 
woman who brought me a beautiful head of 
phloe and said to me: ‘“‘ Do, ma’am, let me 
tell you the history of this phloc.”’ 


Mary Brown. 


The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives several examples of this 
misuse, including Shakespeare, Dryden, Pope, 
Shelley and Macaulay—the last two rather 
surprisingly. Dryden and Pope got it pro- 
bably from Chapman, who uses it regularly 
in the Odyssey, and oddly enough the Shakes- 
peare reference is the Player’s speech in 
‘Hamlet,’ II. ii. 511, which J. M. Robertson 
held to be early Chapman. nother such 
word is ‘‘ pleb.”” G. G. L. 





‘* False singulars ’’ are too common to cata- 
logue, e.g., cherry (cerise), sherry (sherris), 
marquee (marquise), burgee (burgeis): 
famous ones are ‘‘ The heathen Chinee’”’ 
(Bret Harte), ‘‘ That was a Portugee ”’ (R. L. 
Gales), ‘‘The One-Hoss Shay’ (O. W. 
Holmes), “‘ A trouser worn upon either leg ”’ 
(G. K. Chesterton). 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY (clxxvi. 
137 173, 193, 213, 229, 249, 283, 337; 
elxxvii. 15, 68, 85).—At Burgh, on the coast 
of the Lindsey Division of Lincolnshire, the 
county in which, as we have seen, this legend 
is commonest, 
there is a tradition in the parish that an acre 
of land in Burgh field, called Bell String Acre, 
was given by the captain of a vessel to purchase 
a silk bell-rope for the tenor bell at Burgh, he 
having been warned of his danger and saved 
from shipwreck by hearing the sound of that 
bell in a dark night (Jabez Good, ‘An East 
Lincolnshire Glossary,’ 1900, p. 144). 

The occasional substitution of danger at sea 
for danger on land has already been noted 
(clxxvi. 174) for Shetland and the Isle of 
Man; but in those cases the votive offering 
was not merely a bell-rope, or even a piece 
of land to maintain the ringing of a bell, but 
an entire church. W. W. Gut 


FOXHOUNDS (clxxvii. 83).—John Francis, 
12th Lord Arundell of Wardour, told me 
the first pack of foxhounds in England was 
at Wardour, and that they were sold by his 
ancestor in Charles II’s time, and were the 
foundation of the famous Meynell pack. 


JOHN BENETT-STANFORD. 


HE ENCAVERNED BARBAROSSA 
(clxxvi. 409; clxxvii. 14). — There are 
other heroes of whom this legend is told. See 
‘ Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in South 
Germany and Austria,’ 1881 (and presumably 
later editions), p. 237, describing the road 
from Salzburg to the Konigssee: 

Next the road winds round the base of the 
Untersberg, a mountain 6,509 ft. high, in whose 
mysterious caverns, according to popular be- 
lief, Charlemagne (Karl der Grosse) or the 
Emp. Charles V. is cast in a magic sleep, from 
which he will awaken and come forth when 
Germany, restored to her pristine fame and 
glory, shall again form a united empire. 


G. BP. 2, 


OMERSET DIALECT WORDS AND 
PROVINCIALISMS (clxxvii. 20, 38). — 
Dummicks (p. 22). This is a common word 
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in North Hampshire for cattle. I have never 
heard Bummick, but an agricultural labourer, 
whom I consulted, told me it is used in Berk- 
shire. 

GBP. A. 


EANING OF INDIAN WORDS : 
“SWAMI” (clxxvii. 11, 70, 85, 104).—The 
sense given at the second reference, ‘‘ saint,”’ 
recalls a phrase in Scott’s ‘ Paul’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk.’ Describing the cathedral of 
Antwerp, he flares up over “ a wax figure of 
the Virgin, painted, patched, frizzled, and 
powdered,’’ and goes on: “‘ this incongruous 
and ridiculous swamy.’’ But how did he come 

by the word ? 

Ricuarp Hussey. 


‘MHE WAY OF THE WORLD’: STAGE 

HISTORY (clxxvii. 83). — William 
Congreve (1670-1729) had already produced 
four plays before 1699-1700, the time at which 
the above comedy appeared, last and best of 
his output. All of his dramas and operas 
shine with wit and sparkling dialogue, while 
they also reflect the profanity and licentious- 
ness of the period, a blight which helped 
to draw from Bishop Jeremy Collier his 
famous effort to expose and purge the 
‘“ Augean Stable’ in 1698. 

On this subject, stage immorality and blas- 
phemy, Congreve engaged in controversy with 
the good Bishop, and was worsted, because 
filth is ever defenceless. His ‘ Way of the 
World ’ met with cool reception. Angered at 
this, combined with defeat in the one-sided 
controversy, he resolved to write no more 
plays, and kept his word, though still a young 
man. This was the more regrettable because 
few playwrights have proved more painstak- 
ing over plot and polish. 

Having gained the favour of the Earl of 
Halifax and the second Duchess of Marl- 
borough, he secured several lucrative Govern- 
ment offices, which yielded ample means and 
rendered him independent of pen earnings. 

Ultimately, though gouty, blind, and 
short-lived, he survived long enough to see his 
greatest play become very popular. 

During the two hundred years following the 
first edition of 1700, it was successfully re- 
vived twenty-seven times, and is seldom 
absent for long from any good repertory pro- 
gramme. (For dates see Parker, ‘ Who’s 
Who in the Theatre,’ 1922, p. 1127). It has 
certainly been staged in America, though I 
cannot quote when. It is also to be found 


rinted in Bell’s ‘ British Theatre,’ 1780-84, 
5 vols. ; Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ British Theatre’ ; 








Cumberland’s ‘ British Drama,’ 1817; and 
similar collections of standard plays, 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


[4445 WALTON’S OCCUPATION 

(clxxvii. 82).—In my collection of old 
London prints I have a hand-coloured engrav. 
ing by John Thomas Smith, drawn in August, 
1789, of the shop and dwelling of the famous 
angler, on the corner of Chancery Lane. Its 
frontage was in Fleet Street, with side 
entrance to the house in Chancery Lane. Five 
stories high, composed of oak and _ plaster, 
with carved corbels, gargoyles, panels and 
lattice windows, it was one of the most finely- 
proportioned and picturesque edifices to escape 
the great 1666 fire. It was demolished in 
1799 to widen Chancery Lane, and no one 
thought it worth while to preserve such a 
charming example of Elizabethan London, At 
the time of its destruction it served as a 
saddler’s shop. It is perhaps not generally 
known that John Jaggard (Bacon’s publisher) 
opposite Walton’s shop, at No. 7, Fleet Street, 
held office together with Izaak Walton, as 
churchwarden at St. Dunstan’s Church, a few 
doors away, 

Probably Walton’s business, like that of 
Shakespeare’s father, was not confined to one 
line of goods, but consisted of several kinds. 
See Russan, ‘ Historic Streets of London,’ 
1923, p. 50, which states (under ‘ Chancery 
Lane’): 

In the year 1632 Izaak Walton, the famous 
angler, lived here, carrying on the business of 
a milliner-sempster, or dealer in shirts. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


IGNS OF DEATH (clxxvii. 89; s.v. ‘ The 
‘Liber de Diversis Medicinis ’).—Pull- 
ing the bed-clothes is mentioned by Pliny, 
‘H.N.’ vii. 52, stragulae vestis plicaturae, 
which Holland renders, ‘‘ to keepe a fumbling 
and plaiting of the bed-clothes,’’ and of the 
other signs Lucretius, vi. 1193, has the sharp 
nose, hollow eyes, and (?) ‘‘ browes heldes 
down ’’; nasi primoris acumen tenue, cavati 


oculi , ; . frons tenta tumebat, 


HIBERNICcUS. 


LORD OXFORD AND ASQUITH: HIS 
LITERARY QUERIES (clxxvii. 8, 
50).—Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in 
illis.—May I be permitted to supplement MR. 
Forser’s note upon the origin and authorship 
of this well-known line by a copy of my own 
note upon it in my work on Sophocles. and 
Shakspere (‘‘Ars Tragica Sophoclea cum 
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Shaksperiana Comparata’’), published by | 
Messrs. Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge, 
1896, p. 54, note 4? That note runs as 
follows :— 

4. (Lotharius I, et) J. Owen. De huius versus 
scriptore vid. Notes and Queries, ser. 1, Vol. 
I (1850), 234; ser. 3, Vol. X (1866), 170; ser. 4, 
Vol. XI (1873), 32 ser. 5, Vol. I (1874), 372; ser. 
8, Vol. I (1892), 466. Cum ipso versu conferte 
proverbium illud inter Gallos usitatum: 
‘Autres temps, autres moeurs’; et Alex. Pope, 
Moral Essays, Ep. i, 172, 173: 


climes, 
Tenets with 
times. 
L. Granam H. Horton-Smitu. 
Athenaeum Club, S.W.1. 


WN-SEALS: BOATS (clxxvi. 109, 303; 

elxxvii. 87).—Youghal, at the mouth of 
the Blackwater, Co. Cork, once a busy sea- 
port, shows a ship in sail, with a castle ap- 
roached by steps from the sea, and a flag 
ying. 


books, and principles with 


HIBERNICUS. 


(HE TYPEWRITER (clxxvii. 83).—It is 

American.—The first practical example 
of the typewriter was invented by Latham 
Scholes and made by the Remington Small 
Arms Company at Ilion, New York State, 
U.S.A. 

It was one of thirty, and was to be seen 
in a shop window in Theobald’s Road some 
years ago—a museum piece—not for sale. Its 
metal frame is decorated with roses of the 
coal-scuttle art kind. Thence it was known 
in its youth as ‘‘The Flower Garden’”’ or 
“The Hay Rake.” 

CecIL BROOKING. 


The source is not Swiss, but American. The 
first practical and marketable machine was 
invented in 1866-68 by L. C. Scholes, of Mil- 
waukee, U.S.A., and perfected for general 
use, as the ‘“‘ Remington,’’ in 1873. 


Wma. JaGGaRD. 


ENERAL MUNDY, WITNESS IN 
TRIAL OF LORD WINTOUN, 1716 
(clxxvi. 27).—In the complete list of General 
Officers from the Revolution, in 1688, to 1783, 
the name Mundy does not appear, I think. 
There may have been some confusion wit) 
that of Richard Munden, Brigadier-General 
on 12 Feb., 1711, a little over four years after 
General Willes, to whom Lord Wintoun sur- 
rendered at Preston. 





FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 





HE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE’S CHAR- 
ACTERS (clxxvii. 83).—Apart from 
mere guesswork, the fact that the parts of the 
heroines were taken by boys with unbroken 
voices would indicate that the characters 
represented were to be regarded as quite 
young. While it is true that some boys retain 
their treble voices much longer than others— 
and allowing for falsetto voices—it seems un- 
likely that they would be cast for other than 
youthful female characters. 


H. Kenpra Baker. 


HE DEATH OF HENRY IRETON 
(elxxvi. 323, 357, 390, 429; clxxvii. W, 
69, 85).—I regret to have to point out that 
the extract from Cromwell’s letter of 19 Dec., 
1649, given by Dr. Cock, is not evidence for 
Ireton’s death; the Lieut.-General mentioned 
in it is Michael Jones. The identification 
was already made by Carlyle. 


E. S. pe Beer. 


‘MMA’ AS JANE austin’s SATIRE 

ON HERSELF (clxxvii. 64).—There is 
surely some little confusion of thought in Mr. 
Ernest Botu’s ingenious and amusing note. 
A novelist is—so to speak—by profession a 
match-maker. Without match-making where 
would the novel be; what would it consist of ? 
Especially the domestic novel which was Jane 
Austin’s sphere of work. 

Was she apt to be a match-maker in real 
life? So far as evidence goes | believe not 
immoderately so. But we have not much 
evidence for her daily conversation and it is 
not difficult to conceive that she amused her- 
self somewhat on the lines of Emma Wood- 
house’s exploits. Satire on herself in real life 
would be a better conjecture than satire on 
herself as the novelist who must inevitably 
be a match-maker if a novelist at all. 

Nevertheless, I do not myself believe 
‘Emma’ was at all directed by Jane Austin 
against herself. She wanted—we have to a 
certain extent her own word for it—to try 
a new sort of heroine, one whom no one 
would like very much. 

5, EB. Y. 


_ WANTED (clxxvii, 83). — The idea 

sought seems to be inspired by Thomas 
Hood (1799-1845) in his ‘Ode to Rae Wilson,’ 
1837, thus: 


* All creeds I view with toleration thorough 
And have a horror of regarding heaven 
As anybody’s rotten borough ” 


Wm. Jaacarp. 
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The Poems of Alexander Pope, Vol. iv. 
Edited by John Butt. (Methuen. 15s. 
net). 


[HE old Globe edition of Pope (1869) re- 

mains, within its limits, the best for gen- 
eral use, especially since 1930, when some 
sixty errors were corrected; but a misplaced 
couplet in the ‘ Essay on Criticism ’ still gives 
Pegasus the unlikely function of snatching a 
grace beyond the reach of art. Elwin and 
Courthope’s valuable edition of Poems and 
Correspondence was partly vitiated by the 
unlucky antipathy of the first editor to his 
author; further, large additions have been 
made to the canon in recent years, and much 
has been lately discovered about Pope and 
his contemporaries. We have here the first 
volume issued of an edition which bids fair 
to be definitive, the six volumes being allotted 
to as many editors, with Mr. John Butt as 
editor-in-chief. He presents in vol. iv. the 
Imitations of Horace, with the very Horatian 
Epistle to Arbuthnot and Epilogue thrown in. 
The ‘‘ very indecent sermon,’’ as Pope him- 
self described, in disowning, the ‘ Sober 
Advice from Horace,’ serves to exhibit ‘‘ the 
streak of the guttersnipe in his nature”’ 
(Elton), and gave him a fresh opportunity 
of bespattering Lady Mary. It was omitted 
by Warburton and Elwin, nor is it a very 
interesting production, but-in the Epistles to 
Arbuthnot and Augustus, and in the Epi- 
logue, Pope is great and glorious. If the first 
were not an autopanegyric second only to the 
‘Garland of Laurel’ by ‘‘ beastly Skelton,”’ 
we would prefer it even to the withering 
irony of the Augustus and the easy mastery 
of the Epilogue. 

The editor inspires confidence throughout. 
The Introduction is full and luminous, deal- 
ing with the history of the poems, the quarrel 
with Hervey and Lady Mary, “ Imitation ”’ 
as a literary genre, and the political back- 
ground, this last at some length. The notes 
also are full but never excessive, and they are 
placed where all notes ought to be, at the foot 
of the text; they are sensibly lightened by 
the provision of a Biographical Appendix on 
the many persons mentioned, written with 
close reference to the text. We may regret 
that reasons of space have excluded manu- 
script variants, but, as the editor observes, 
Pope rejected them, so we should not hanker. 
A few remarks follow on some of the many 











points suggested by this most interesting 
volume. 

P. 17, ‘“ The feast of reason.’’ This 
is Plato’s Adywy éoriaow. Dryden has 
‘“ banquet of the mind ”’ and ‘“ food of souls,” 
but Pope’s phrase holds the field.—P, 45, 
‘* Top-gallant he, and she in all her trim.” 
‘N.E.D.’ quotes for this intensive use of 
‘“‘gallant’’ only a ‘‘nonce-use” from 
Farquhar. Pope seems to aim at a very poor 
equivoque.—P. 85, ‘‘ forehand’ needs 
explanation: That part of a horse which is 
before the rider (‘ N.E.D.’).—P. 105, “ this 
long Disease, my Life.’’ Mr. Ault’s reference 
from ‘ Orinda,’’ which we had noted long 
ago, is a possible source; but Cowley, in whom 
Pope was well read, has “ life is an incurable 
disease.’’ Leigh Hunt says Plato described 
life as a long illness, but where?—P. 106, 
“With open arms receiv’d one Poet more.” 
This is ‘N.E.D.’s’ first example of the 
phrase. Erasmus, ‘Adages’ ii. 9, 54, has a 
note on obviis ulnis in Quintilian.—P. 182, 
“‘ And strains from hard-bound brains eight 
lines a-year.’’ The imitative effect is worth 
notice.—P. 110, ‘‘ Bear, like the Turk, no 
brother near the throne.’”’ Bolingbroke twice 
refers to the notion, as ‘‘ My Lord Bacon’s 
simile ’’ and ‘‘ as my Lord Bacon was fond of 
observing,’’ which may suggest another source 
than Denham. (See ‘ Advancement of 
Learning,’ ii. 8, 5). Fuller used it of J. C. 
Scaliger.—P. 111, ‘‘On Wings of Winds 
came flying all abroad.’’ Pope refers to Hop. 
kins’s 104th Psalm, and editors naturally 
follow him; but much nearer is the 18th 
Psalm, ‘‘ And on the wings of mighty winds 
went flying all abroad.’’ Did Pope search a 
book backwards for a reference, as some of us 
do ?—P. 117, The silk, white milk, and butter- 
fly—all of Sporus—occur in Jonson’s 15th 
Epigram ‘On Court-Worm,’ a prophecy of 
Pope’s Hervey if not Pope’s source. In . 309 
“slap’’ is clearly an error for flap.— 
P. 120, ‘‘ Stoop’d to Truth.’ The Editor 
follows Warburton’s note, ‘‘as a falcon is 
said to stoop to its prey.”’ We have always 
doubted this. It would be both selfish and 
indecent to make Truth our prey. And prey 
is stooped at or on; it is the lure that is 
stooped to, even as Sir Thomas Browne taught 
his haggard and unreclaimed Reason to stoop 
unto the lure of Faith. Both Byron and 
Bulwer Lytton took ‘‘ stooped ”’ figuratively, 
as generally used by Pope, but he has the 
hawking sense once, in the ‘ Essay on Man. 
—P. 183, ‘‘ Half that the Dev’l o’erlooks 
from Lincoln town” (no note). Pope only 
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means a large acreage, but the received use of | 
the proverb requires a malign look, ‘‘ with 
stomoke swolne ’? (Heywood), ‘‘ with a torve 
and tetrick countenance’’ (Fuller), ‘‘ With 
as evil an eye as the Devil looked over Lin- 
coln ’’ (KE, Ward), ‘‘ She looked at me as the 
Devil looks over Lincoln’’ (Swift).—ZJbid., 
“Loose on the point of ev’ry wav’ring Hour ”’ 
(no note). Is not the metaphor from the 
point-suspended needle of a portable com- 
pass?—Ibid., ‘“‘ Wave impelling wave.”’ Cf. 
Dryden’s ‘‘ The wave behind impels the wave 
before.”’——P. 185, ‘‘ Strut.’’ In the nautical 
context, may not Pope have remembered 
Chapman’s ‘‘ The misens strooted with the 
gale,’ in the Iliad?—P. 215, ‘‘ And stretch 
the Ray to Ages yet unborn.’’ If the editor 
does not approve Pattison’s note, that this 
ugly line is an attempt at vitai lampada 
tradunt, he might have given his own view.— 
P. 219, ‘‘ Splay-foot verse.’? ‘ Hudibras ’ has 
“splay-foot rhimes.“’—P. 221, ‘A breath 
revives him, or a breath o’erthrows.”’ 
D'Israeli on Goldsmith’s imitation quotes the 
‘old French poet ’? De Caux, on the hour- 
glass, ‘‘ C’est un verre qui luit, Qu’un souffle 

ut détruire, et qu’un souffle a produit.’’— 
bid., ‘‘The many-headed Monster.’’ The 
phrase is Massinger’s in ‘ The Roman Actor,’ 
Ill. ii.—P. 229, ‘‘ Your Arms, your Actions, 
your Repose to sing.’’ Mr. Tillotson, in his 
admirable analysis of the paragraph, remarks 
that the bathos is greatly helped by remember- 
ing the popular Pomfret’s quite serious line, 
“Your Sword, your Conduct, and your Cause 
attend.”’—Ibid., ‘‘ Praise undeserv’d is scan- 
dal in disguise.’”” The anonymous author was 
apparently Broadhurst, whose name fits an 
epigram quoting this line as the only good 
one in his poem. But he had got the notion 
from Dryden’s ‘‘ When praise is undeserved, 
‘tis satyr.”"—P. 237, ‘‘To make men happy 
and to keep them so.’’ Creech may have re- 
membered Milton’s ‘‘ What makes a nation 
happy and keeps it so.” —P. 239, ‘‘ So known, 
0 honour’d, at the House of Lords.” Cf. 
Tliad x. 288, ‘‘ So fam’d, so dreadful, in the 
Works of War.” Ruffhead and Pattison con- 
sider the line a bad bathos, which the former 
would cure by periphrasing the Upper 
House, yet according to Warton it took the 
place of a much worse one, ‘‘ Known in the 
Courts, the Commons, and the Lords.” The 
editor ignores the point, so he has no chance 
to tell us whether the famous parody is by 
Hawkins Browne (Warton and Pattison) or 
Cibber (Bowles).—P. 281, ‘‘ Grow all to all.” 





The note quotes two places in the Pauline 





Epistles, but a better source is I. Cor. ix. 22, 
‘““IT am made all things to all men.” Cf. 
‘ Mor. Ess.’, i. 195.—P. 314, ‘‘ Priests, of one 
Religion all.’’ Cf. Dryden, ‘‘ The Priests of 
all Religions are the same,’’ which Hume 
calls “‘ a trite but not altogether a false 
maxim.’’—Ibid., ‘‘ Royal Harts ’’ were those 
which had escaped the chase of a King or 
Queen. Pattison’s note on ‘“ Beasts of 
Nature ’’ deserves notice.—P. 325, ‘“‘ O Sacred 
Weapon! . .. To all but Heav’n-directed 
hands deny’d.”” He is speaking of Ridicule. 
The arrogance of the claim is so amazing that 
we hardly notice its falsity. 

The book is beautifully printed, and we have 
noticed but six misprints, of which est qui 
non curet habere suggests obtuseness (in 
Pope?) to a nice point of syntax. All serious 
readers will await with eagerness the next 
volume, and its successors. 


Strolling Players and Drama in the Pro- 
vinces, 1660-1765. By Sybil Rosenfeld. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s. net). 


THERE are many points of view from 
which students of literature and 
students of social history should  wel- 
come this book. In itself it is largely a 
rather dry account, almost year by year, of 
the movements of groups of players, and of 
the performances they gave, combined with a 
careful account of the conditions under which 
they worked. Norwich, York and Bath 
with the Kentish Circuit, are the principal 
centres, but Ipswich, Penkethman’s Greenwich 
Theatre and the Richmond Hill Theatres each 
have a chapter, a chapter is given to the Bris- 
tol Company’s Account Book, and the whole 
is introduced by one on the Strolling Life. 

Apart from the dozen or somewhat more 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
memoirs of strolling players—Mrs. Charke, 
Tate Wilkinson, “ Peter Panglos,’’ Everard 
and the rest—the book is based chiefly on 
newspapers. Miss Rosenfeld has done well 
not to shirk detail whether in the way of 
accounts or casts of productions; needless to 
say, wherever anything in the way of anec- 
dote has cropped up in her researches she gives 
her readers the benefit of it. Many of the 
characters stand out: Frodsham, Robertson, 
Penkethman, for example; and, aided in one 
or two instances by illustration, some of the 
theatres in which the players acted can be 
well pictured by one’s imagination, 

The central interest, below this quality of 
detail presented, is the slow victory of the 
players over seventeenth-century puritanical 
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distrust of, and contempt for, themselves and | 


the theatre. How deep-seated, how ineradic- 
able is the inclination for drama is shown not 
so much by their reception in defiance of 
respectable disapproval, as by their own tak- 
ing up and continuing in a life which for so 
long exposed them to penury, discomfort, hard 
work and a good measure of various indignity. 

The chapter on the Strolling Life sums all 
this up very well. Of the many hardships 
we may instance the system of sharing profits 
—such profits as there might be after expenses 
paid and manager satisfied; the miser- 
able quarters; and the tramps on foot, for 
so it was mostly done, from one place to 
another. The worst indignity was perhaps 
the dependence on benefits and the custom for 
the wretched actor, for whom a benefit was 
to be given, to go round and solicit support 
from inhabitants of town and neighbourhood, 
The very advertisements have a sad eager note 
of dependence. And yet the total outcome of 
the book reflects the strolling player’s content 
with his life, at any rate in comparison with 
the lives of those who were not players at all. 
And, after all, with London at the head of 
them, the players won the day. 

We think that this study will enlarge many 
people’s view of the popularity of Shakespeare 
in the eighteenth century. True, debased ver- 
sions were often used; nevertheless, in out of 
the way towns as in the more populous pro- 
vincial centres, Shakespeare was clearly re- 
garded as a pretty certain ‘‘draw.’’ ‘ Ham- 
let,’ ‘Macbeth’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
appear as great favourites; ‘Othello’ 
and ‘ King Lear’ were much more often 
played than they are now-a-days; and several 
plays of which the modern theatregoer seldom 
hears— Measure for Measure’ and ‘ Timon 
of Athens’ for example—crop up fairly often. 
In comedy all Shakespeare, as was to be 
expected, had to yield through most of the 
eighteenth century to ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’; 
next to that came Farquhar’s ‘ Beaux’ Strata- 
gem.’ ‘ The Devil to Pay’ was also very 
popular. On the whole, one is struck with 
the high standard in taste to which the 
strolling players deemed they could appeal. 
Frivolity, however, was not to be denied alto- 
gether ; and the players suffered in some places 
sorely from the rivalry of the puppet-plays. 

The most interesting of several links be- 
tween them and the regular theatres in 
London was the appearance at Ipswich, under 





the pseudonyn of Lyddall, of David Garr 
then a member of Giffard’s Company, ¥ 
had come thither from London in June, 1 
A portrait is given of that tragic fig 
Bridge Frodsham, ‘‘ The York Garrick,” 
does our author fail to give an account off 
visit to Garrick in London, which 
offered as a lofty act of duty from one 
of genius to another, was received by G 
with so much astonishment. 

The actor has now in all men’s eyes: 
honourable enough position. But, if. 
allows something for the changes all round 
external circumstance, it is strange to ob 
how nearly still, in theatrical matters, 4 
relations between London and the provim 
resemble those of the eighteenth century, 


BooksELLER’s CATALOGUE. ; 

Messrs. BERNARD QvuaritTcH’s Catal 
No. 565 is described as an ‘‘end of se 
clearance catalogue,’’ the books of which 
offered, till 1 Sept., 1939, at a special dise 
of 20 per cent. off the marked prices. 
are some decidedly good items among | 
1,600 or so described. Thus in Engl 
Literature and History printed after I 
they have the following first editions: 
Austen’s ‘Emma ’—3 vols. 12mo—(I8 
£12 12s.) and ‘Northanger Abbey’ 3 
‘ Persuasion ’—4 vols. 12mo—(1818: 
and ‘ Christabel: Kubla Khan, a Vision: # 
Pains of Sleep’ (1816: £33). In Engl 
Literature before 1700 they have a § 
Folio Shakespeare, bound by Riviére (16 
£400); the third edition of the quarto 
Othello (1655: £350); North’s Plutarch 
the first edition (1579: £60) ; the first edit 
of Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides ’ (1648: £200) | 
Wynkyn de Worde’s ‘ Golden Legend ’ (18 
£200). A long list appears under Ecelesi 
tical and Liturgical Literature, from wh 
we take the following: The first edition of 
Litany as issued in Elizabeth’s reign (16 
£150); the Sarum Missal (Paris: 
£25), and Queen’s Mary’s Primer—with 
letters patent enjoining its use printed om} 
last leaf; they grant to the printer Wayl 
the right to print it and all Primers | 
Manuals of prayers for seven years (id 
£38). Among the Americana are three 
of George Whitefield, one of which is 
address ‘‘ To the Inhabitants of Marylal 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, @ 
cerning their Negroes ’’—printed and soll 
B. Franklin (1740: £25). 
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